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SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


Presented  January  15,  1884. 


The  American  Colonization  Society,  at  the  threshold  of  its 
Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report,  records  the  chasm  which  death  has 
made  in  the  ranks  of  its  Vice-Presidents  within  the  year. 

NECROLOGY. 

1.  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  elected  in  i860,  was 
among  the  early  friends  of  the  Society,  and  throughout  his  more  than 
half  a century  of  eminently  energetic  and  successful  business  life, 
kept  up  an  active  practical  interest  in  its  work.  His  earnest  solicitude 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  elevation  of  humanity  was  bounded 
by  no  sect  and  limited  to  no  race,  and  his  heart  and  purse  were  open 
and  his  tongue  was  ready  to  speak  for  any  and  every  good  cause.  He 
leaves  behind  him  the  blessed  memory  of  the  just. 

2.  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey,  elected  in  1843, 
was  an  able  advocate  and  liberal  supporter  of  African  Colonization. 
Of  great  modesty,  courteous  and  congenial  above  most  men,  he  had 
the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the  people  to  an  extent  rarely  equaled. 
Acts  of  benevolence  marked  his  pathway  through  his  proti acted  and 
distinguished  career. 

3.  Judge  G.  Washington  Warren,  of  Massachusetts,  elected 
in  1879,  manifested  his  interest  in  the  various  ways  open  to  a public 
spirited  citizen.  At  our  Fifty-Sixth  and  Sixty-Third  Anniversaries, 
he  delivered  addresses  marked  by  the  breadth  of  research,  closeness 
of  reasoning,  strength  of  argument,  and  force  of  appeal  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  man.  These  addresses  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  long  series  wherewith  learned,  eloquent  and  Godly 
men  have  enriched  the  Society’s  annals.  A member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  and  a frequent  Delegate  in  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  this  Society,  Judge  Warren  will*  be  greatly 
missed,  and  his  bright  example  will  long  abide  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

All  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  years  of  strength  have 
been  given  to  God,  and  whose  old  age  is  mellow  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  hope  of  life  eternal. 

FINANCES. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  1883  have  been  : — 


Donations , $ 8,409  50 

Legacies 2,654  80 

Emigrants  in  aid  of  passage 536  00 

Education  in  Liberia 1,018  40 

Other  sources 1,473  *7 


Receipts 14,091  87 

Balance  1 January,  1883 68465 


...  14,776  52 
. . . 10,798  02 

Balance  31  December,  1883 $ 3,978  50 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  with  a liberality  worthy 
of  the  character  of  its  members  and  meriting  our  highest  praise,  has 
contributed  during  the  past  twelvemonth  $3,600  toward  the  passage 
and  settlement  of  emigrants. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  bark  Monrovia , which  was  stated  in  our  last  Report  to  have 
sailed  November  1,  arrived  out  safely.  Her  passengers  landed  on  the 
morning  of  December  18,  and  later  in  the  day  embarked  on  the  river 
steamer  St.  Paul’s  for  Brewerville,  where  preparations  had  been  made 
for  their  settlement. 

Our  customary  Spring  expedition  was  unavoidably  delayed  until 
July  16,  when  the  bark  Monrovia  left  New  York  with  twenty-two 
emigrants,  and  the  Fall  expedition,  comprising  twenty-one  emi- 
grants, was  sent  by  the  same  vessel  from  New  York,  December  1. 
These  people,  a selection  from  many  applicants,  removed  from  the 
following  named  places,  viz. : Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1;  Richmond,  Va„ 
1;  Indian  Ridge,  12;  Winfall,  6,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  1;  Grangers- 
ville,  Geo.,  1 ; Montgomery,  Ala.,  7:  Edwards,  Miss.,  1 ; Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  3;  Chicago,  111.,  7;  Topeka,  2;  Wyandotte,  7,  and  Columbus, 
Kansas,  1 ; and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  3.  Thirty- five  are  12  years  old  and 
over,  fifteen  are  betwreen  2 and  12  years  of  age,  and  three  are  in- 
fants. Ten  are  to  settle  in  Monrovia,  and  all  the  others  at  Brewer- 
ville. Of  the  adult  males,  two  are  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
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two  are  sclfool  teachers,  ten  are  carpenters,  and  one  is  a stone-mason. 
Four  young  men  are  fruits  of  the  enlarged  education  to  which  colored 
youth  are  now  admitted — one  each  coming  from  institutions  at  Rich- 
mond, Charlotte,  Atlanta,  and  Natchez. 

Among  the  Liberians  who  returned  to  their  homes  by  the  July 
voyage  of  the  Monrovia  were  Mr.  Albert  B.  King,  Principal  of  the 
Alexander  High  School,  and  Dr.  Hilary  J.  Moore — the  latter  named 
having  just  completed  his  medical  education  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  He  was  born  in  Liberia,  and 
Prof.  King  has  resided  there  for  twenty-five  years.  Both  are  grad- 
uates of  Liberia  College.  The  passengers  by  the  Monrovia , Decem- 
ber i,  included  Rev.  W.  W.  Colley  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pressley  and  their 
wives,  missionaries  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Convention— a recent  or- 
ganization of  colored  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  They  dedicate 
their  lives  to  labor  in  Africa  for  the  elevation  of  their  race. 

An  intelligent  Liberian  writes  : “ The  new-comers  are  doing  well. 
I lately  visited  them  and  hence  am  able  to  make  this  statement.  The 
thrifty  ones  have  built  their  houses,  and  are  reaping  breadstuffs  of 
their  own  planting,”  Hon.  John  H.  Smyth,  American  Minister  Resi- 
dent and  Consul  General,  wrote  under  date  of  Monrovia,  July  22  : — 
‘‘Since  my  return  I have  visited  Brewerville  twice,  and  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I regard  that  settlement  as  a steadily  advancing  and  prosper- 
ous one.  After  an  experience  of  nearly  five  years  in  Liberia,  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  any  reasonably  industrious  and  fairly  healthy  man 
can  make  as  good  and  comfortable  provision  for  himself,  with  capacity 
of  proprietorship,  as  in  our  own  country.” 

Emigration  tp  Liberia  every  year  under  the  auspices  of  this  So- 
ciety has  been  uninterrupted  for  the  past  sixty-three  years.  Those 
now  reported  make  the  number  sent  since  the  war  to  be  3,657,  and  a 
total  from  the  beginning  of  15,655,  exclusive  of  5.722  recaptured  Afri- 
cans which  we  induced  and  enabled  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  settle  in  Liberia,  making  a grand  total  of  21,377  persons  to 
whom  the  Society  has  given  homes  in  Africa. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Not  the  least  among  the  remarkable  movements  of  the  day  is  the 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  color  to  emigrate  to  Libe- 
ria. Many  thousand  names  are  on  the  roll  of  this  Society,  and  these 
the  names  of  the  best  and  most  industrious  colored  men,  who  solicit 
us  to  aid  them  and  their  families  to  remove  to  Africa.  All  are  pure- 
ly spontaneous  and  voluntary  applicants.  Every  week  swells  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  want  to  go,  and  who  would  be  accessions  of  value  to 
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the  population  of  the  New  Republic.  And  this  movement  must  be 
expected  to  take  larger  proportions  continually,  just  as  the  emigra- 
tion from  European  lands  to  the  United  States  has  swollen  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Whether  it  be  thought  wise  in  the 
colored  man  to  leave  this  country  or  not,  every  year  must  be  expected 
to  show  increasing  numbers  depart,  and  a tide  of  emigration  set  east- 
ward, not  as  large  but  just  as  constant  as  the  great  tide  which  runs 
westward  with  such  mighty  volume  and  force. 

A few  brief  extracts  from  the  letters  of  recent  applicants  are  ap- 
pended : 

From  New  York  City. 

“ Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  these  few  lines,  to  make  an 
earnest  appeal,  hoping  to  meet  your  approval.  I have  a strong  de- 
sire to  go  to  Liberia,  as  I feel  confident  that  there  are  greater  chances 
of  promotion  there  than  here.  I have  filled  positions  as  clerk  and 
teacher,  testimonials  of  which  I can  produce.  I would  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  you,  if  you  would  aid  me  in  getting  to  Liberia.  J.  w.  b.” 

From  Pittsburgh , Pa. 

“ Will  you  please  forward  to  me  all  the  information  possible  about 
Liberia,  for  I am  preparing  to  remove  there.  1 am  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  others  like  me  who  want  to  go  to  that  country.  R.  B.” 

From  Elizabeth  City , North  Carolina. 

“ I send  you  a list  of  over  fifty  names  of  the  smartest  and  best  peo- 
ple of  this  region  who  want  to  go  to  Liberia.  I believe  five  hundred 
good  men  and  their  families  would  go  there  if  they  were  furnished 
the  means.  A.  C.” 

From  Mobile , Alabama. 

“ I have  a wife  and  four  children,  and  want  to  go  to  Liberia  with 
my  family,  but  we  are  not  able  to  do  so  now.  We  must  get  to  Libe- 
ria if  it  takes  the  next  thirty  years  to  come.  I am  sending  my  child- 
ren to  school.  I want  to  get  them  to  Liberia  as  soon  as  possible* 
especially  so  that  they  may  receive  a good  education,  and  also  live 
well  and  prosper,  which  we  cannot  do  in  this  country.  S.  J.” 

From  Little  Rock , Ark. 

11 1 am  trying  hard  to  get  off  to  Liberia.  Some  of  the  Eureka 
Liberia  Exodus  Association,  at  Plumerville,  Conway  Co.,  may  be 
ready  to  start  this  year.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  I am  determined 
to  go  at  once.  I have  cropped  two  years  with  Liberia  in  view  and 
with  poor  success  : one  year  a drought  and  the  next  year  a good  crop 
and  cotton  worth  nothing.  We  black  people  have  a very  hard  time 
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any  way  of  making  money.  When  can  you  assist  us  to  go?  We  all 
can  read  and  write.  a.  j.  f.” 

From  Topeka,  Kansas. 

“ I enclose  a list  of  i io  names,  and  there  are  a dozen  or  more  fami- 
lies besides  that  are  ready  to  start  for  Liberia  at  any  time.  Emigra- 
tion to  Africa  is  becoming  very  popular.  We  are  holding  meetings 
We  want  to  know  what  it  will  cost  each  person  or  family  from  here 
going  by  your  Society.  Remember  we  are  poor,  and  if  it  costs  much 
we  will  have  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  matter  of  removal.  G.  C.” 

From  letters  from  Barbadoes  it  appears  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  influx  of  enlightened  Negroes  from  that  Island  into 
Liberia,  should  the  aid  required  for  that  purpose  be  furnished. 

LIBERIA. 

Intelligence  from  Liberia  indicates  decided  and  favorable  progress. 
President  Gardner,  in  his  last  Annual  Message,  says  : — “ The  past  year 
has  been  crowned  with  marked  evidences  of  national  prosperity  as  well 
as  of  individual  thrift  and  enterprise.  Agricultural  activity  has  not 
only  kept  pace  with  but  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
several  years,  both  as  to  the  quantity  as  also  to  the  variety  of  the  pro- 
ductions raised.  The  rice  crop,  as  well  as  that  of  breadstuffs  gener- 
ally, have  been  unusually  favorable,  while  the  exportable  articles  of 
coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  camwood,  &c.,  have  never 
been  shipped  in  such  large  quantities  before.” 

Financial  affairs  have  improved.  The  “gold  law  ” and  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  Treasury  by  Secretary  W.  T.  Worrell  (who 
went  to  Liberia  a poor  boy  from  North  Carolina)  have  been  beneficial. 
The  act  imposing  a heavy  duty  on  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits 
went  into  operation  October  i,  and  with  salutary  effects. 

The  interior  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  coast  line  of  Liberia, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  is  easy  of  access.  Paths  lead  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  natives  are  not  only  approachable  but  as  peaceful  as 
any  upon  the  Continent.  The  Government  has  inaugurated  treaties 
with  many  of  the  tribes,  and  a definite  understanding  and  their  good- 
will have  been  obtained.  Calls  are  frequent  from  these  people  for  in- 
struction in  divine  truth  and  the  useful  arts,  that  the  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  power  of. true  religion  and  advanced  industrial  skill  may 
be  employed  in  the  regeneration  of  that  inviting  region.  Numer- 
ous Aborigines,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  proximity 
to  the  civilized  settlements,  are  flocking  from  the  interior  and  build- 
ing villages  near  the  Liberians.  Zodaque,  a Pessah  Chief,  has 
lately  arrived  with  some  two  hundred  followers  and  located  near 
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Crozerville.  Another  Chief,  with  about  three  hundred  refugees  from 
heathenism,  is  expected  soon  to  settle  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

As  to  this  interesting  population,  whose  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion is  declared  in  the  Constitution  to  be  a cherished  object  of  Libe- 
ria, President  Gardner  happily  remarks: — “The  importance  of  in- 
creasing our  friendly  intercourse  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  coun- 
try is  a matter  that  cannot  claim  too  much  of  our  attention.  So  im- 
portant do  I regard  our  relations  with  these  our  brethren,  and  so  de- 
sirous am  I of  seeing  this  vast  Aboriginal  population  share  with  us  the 
rights,  privileges  and  advantages  of  civilization  and  a Christian  gov- 
ernment, thus  giving  strength  and  permanency  to  our  Republican  in- 
stitutions on  this  coast,  that  I consider  it  really^the  great  work  of  Li- 
beria, at  present,  to  pursue  such  a policy  as  will  cement  into  one  mass* 
the  many  tribes  about  us,  and  bring  them  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  our  laws  and  religion.” 

A striking  feature  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between  Spain 
and  Liberia  is  that  Spain  agrees  to  guarantee  as  full  and  complete  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  to  free  Negroes  visiting,  for  any  lawful 
purpose,  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  as  has  heretofore  been  granted  to  any 
foreigners  visiting  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Though  Methodism  in  Liberia  is  coeval  with  the  country  itself, 
the  first  church  having  been  formed  on  the  ship  Elizabeth,  that  bore 
the  pioneer  company  of  emigrants  to  Western  Africa,  yet  the  semi- 
centenary of  Methodism  in  Liberia  was  celebrated  at  Monrovia 
on  Sunday,  July  22.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Pitman,  a native  African,  de- 
livered the  discourse,  and  a collection  of  over  three  hundred  dollars 
was  taken  for  the  promotion  of  ministerial  education.  The  necessity 
for  an  independent  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Liberia,  as  essential  to  vigorous  life  and  local  activity,  is  forcibly 
presented  in  a circular  letter  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Libe- 
rian Annual  Conference,  advising  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  “petition  the  General  Conference 
of  1884  to  set  us  apart  with  full  power  to  act  under  a proper  church 
government,  and  one  that  may  be  suited  to  the  situation  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  our  beloved  Zion  may  grow  and  prosper.” 

In  consequence  of  serious  illness,  President  Gardner  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Legislature,  and  Vice-President  Russell  suc- 
ceeded him,  January  20.  In  accepting  the  resignation,  Mr.  Gardner 
Was  granted  a pension  of  $i,ooo  a year  during  life,  and  the  expenses 
of  removal  from  Monrovia  to  his  residence  in  Grand  Bassa  county 
were  ordered  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Government  treasury,  he  being 
the  last  survivor  of  ;the  ’signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON. 

The  biennial  election  for  President,  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  Hon.  Hilary  R.  W.  John- 
son—the  nominee  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  in  Liberia. 
Such  a thing  has  not  occurred  since  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Roberts  in  1847,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  first  native  Liberian  who 
has  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency.  The  President  elect  is  a son  of 
the  illustrious  Elijah  Johnson,  and  was  born  June  1st,  1837,  at 
Monrovia,  where  he  was  educated,  graduating  at  the  Alexander 
High  School  in  1857.  He  was  private  Secretary  to  President  Benson 
for  seven  years,  visiting  Europe  with  him  in  1862,  and  he  accompanied 
President  Roye  to  England  and  the  United  States  in  1870.  Mr.  John- 
son was  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1861,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1863,  1866  and  1867,  and  again  in  1872  and  1873 
He  has  also  been  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Liberia 
College,  and  for  eleven  years  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  that  Institution.  Liberia  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1872,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1882. 

ENGLAND  AND  LIBERIA. 

Referring  to  the  detailed  statement  under  this  head  in  our  last 
Report,  it  seems  proper  now  to  give  very  briefly  the  proceedings 
which  have  since  taken  place. 

First.  At  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Liberia, 
which  began  December  4,  1882,  President  Gardner  sent  in  the  ‘‘Draft 
Convention  ” drawn  by  A.  E.  Havelock,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  British  Consul  for  Liberia,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
finitely settle  the  Northwest  boundary  of  Liberia  by  making  the  Mar- 
fah  river  the  said  boundary.  After  mature  consideration,  it  was 

“ Resolved , That  while  the  Senate  is  willing  to  yield  such  territo- 
ries as  arbitration  may  decide  is  not  Liberia’s,  or  even  to  agree  to  a 
fair  and  honorable  compromise  not  in  violation  of  the  Protocol  of 
1871,  yet  it  decides  that  it  would  be  unfaithful  to  its  high  trust  to  ac- 
cept of  terms  that  would  sweep  away  one  of  these  territories,  and 
leave  us  stript  of  our  rights  and  our  territories,  and  the  national  treas- 
ury imperilled  in  consequence.” 

Second.  Under  date  of  January  26,  1883,  the  Government  of  Li- 
beria communicated  to  Governor  and  Consul  Havelock  a copy  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  declining  to  ratify  the  “ Draft  Convention,”  but 
expressing  a readiness  to  adjust  the  question  on  the  basis  formulated 
by  England  in  1870,  or  other  arbitration,  or  on  an  honorable  compro- 
mise. 
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Third Governor  and  Consul  Havelock  replied  March  9,  1883, 
that  “Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot,  in  any  case,  recognize  any 
rights  on  the  part  of  Liberia  to  any  portions  of  the  territories  in  dis- 
pute,” and  that  “ Her  Majesty’s  Government  consider  that  they  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  delaying  any  longer  to  ratify  an  agree- 
ment made  by  me  (Governor  Havelock)  with  the  Gallinas,  Gbemah 
and  Mannah  river  Chiefs  on  the  30th  March,  1882,  whereby  they 
■ceded  to  Her  Majesty  the  coast  line  of  their  territories  up  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mannah  river.” 

Fourth.  A printed  copy  of  the  Agreement  referred  to  and  also 
of  a Proclamation  by  Governor  Havelock,  bearing  date  March  19 
1883,  the  latter  announcing  the  confirmation  ^f  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ment and  proclaiming  the  land  therein  described  as  part  of  the 
•Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  were  enclosed  in  Governor  and  Consul 
Havelock’s  dispatch  of  March  19,  1883.  After  calling  attention  to 
these  documents  and  declaring  that  the  coast  line  thus  ceded  “is 
now  and  must  remain  British  territory,”  he  remarks  ; — “ I am  desired 
to  say  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared,  whenever  the 
Liberian  Government  choose  to  sign  a Convention,  to  recognize  that 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  shall  extend  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mannah  river.” 

Fifth.  It  is  understood  that  Governor  and  Consul  Havelock  ad- 
dressed a communication,  in  October,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Liberia,  requesting  an  early  reply  to  his  dispatch  of  March  19,  1883, 
and  suggesting  that  the  next  step  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Liberia  for  the  recognition  by  England  of  the  Northwest  boundary 
line  of  the  Republic. 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  while  awaiting  the  ratification  by 
the  Liberian  Legislature  of  a“  Draft  Convention”  intending  to  transfer 
the  disputed  territories  to  Great  Britain,  Governor  and  Consul  Have- 
lock proceeded  to  those  very  same  territories,  and  alleges  to  have 
bought  them  on  the  30th  March,  1882,  from  the  Kings  and  Chiefs  of 
the  country. 

The  Liberian  Government  maintains  its  position  with  firmness. 
It  has  prepared  “A  memorandum  and  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  British  authorities  in  the  Northwestern  territories  of  the  Repub- 
lic,” “solemnly  appealing  to  the  high  sense  of  justice  of  the  Cabi- 
nets, which  she  has  a right  to  consider  as  animated  towards  her  by 
the  same  sentiments  of  elevated  equity  and  friendship  as  in  the  past, 
and  imploring  their  mediation  to  avert  a course  of  events  which 
threaten  her  destruction.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  kind  and  generous  efforts  of  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  with  a view  to  obtain  a just  ar- 
rangement of  the  differences  between  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Liberia,  and  thus  remove  a formidable  hindrance  to  the  extension 
and  prosperity  of  the  young  Republic.  It  can  further  manifest  its 
powerful  sympathy  by  the  early  dispatch  of  a naval  steamer  to  the 
West  African  coast,  and  the  establishment  of  a coaling  station  at 
Monrovia  in  the  interest  of  American  commerce. 

LIBERIA  COLLEGE. 

President  Blyden  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  3d  of  June,  having 
spent  ten  days  in  England  on  his  way  from  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessors Stewart  and  Browne  landed  at  Monrovia  from  the  steamship 
Nubia , from  Liverpool,  on  the  7th  of  August ; and  Miss  Davis  reached 
the  same  city  by  the  bark  Monrovia , from  New  York,  on  the  21st  of 
August.  They  were  all  warmly  received  by  the  authorities  of  Liberia 
College,  and  cordial  public  receptions  were  extended  them  by  leading 
citizens.  The  Legislature  of  Liberia,  at  its  last  session,  established 
nine  scholarships  in  the  College.  There  are  sixty-eight  pupils  in  the 
Institution,  as  follows : 16  in  the  College  proper,  34  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department,  and  18  in  the  Female  Department, 

Liberia  College  can  boast,  at  present,  of  but  few  Alumni,  but  it  is 
rising  in  the  estimation  of  Liberians  and  Natives,  and  seems  destined 
to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  enlightenment  of  Western  Af- 
rica. Why  might  it  not  be  raised  into  a University  into  which  young 
men  should  be  brought  and  trained  for  the  liberal  professions  ? While 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  given  to  endow  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States,  will  not  some  generous  person  consider  the 
needs  of  the  teeming  population  within  and  around  Liberia,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  for  their  higher  education  ? 

SCHOOLS. 

Favorable  reports  have  been  received  of  the  schools  maintained 
by  this  Society.  Our  Agent  in  Liberia  writes  : “ I lately  examined 
your  school  at  Brewerville,  where  I found  thirty  scholars  of  ages  va- 
rying from  six  to  eighteen  years — all  apt  and  bright.  They  acquitted 
themselves  creditably  in  an  examination  in  the  several  studies  pursued. 
This  settlement  is  stretching  out  so  far  inland  that  the  establishment 
of  another  school  has  become  a matter  of  importance.  I also  made 
a satisfactory  visit  to  the  Society’s  school  at  Arthington,  finding  it 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  needs  of  that  thriving  place.  Arthington  is 
a great  success.  Some  of  our  largest  coffee  planters  are  in  that  settle- 
ment, though  it  is  only  twelve  years  old.  The  whole  country  marvels 
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at  its  growth.”  The  Government  schools  are  gradually  increasing  and 
improving  in  their  facilities  and  in  the  regard  of  the  people. 

Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  established  a 
school  at  Arthington,  of  which  the  teacher  reports  to  its  patron  as  fol- 
lows : “ The  children  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  handle  their  books  with 
care.  Another  son  of  a Chief  entered  school  this  month,  making  five 
in  all.  Including  these,  there  are  now  eighty  children  in  the  school,, 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  natives.  Eight  of  the  native  boys  have 
joined  church.  They  had  not  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  till  they  heard 
it  in  your  school.  The  Lord  is  blessing  your  work  here,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  spreading  far  and  wide  in  this  dark  land.” 

Dr.  James  S.  Smith  of  Grand  Bassa  county,  writes  to  Geo.  W.  S.. 
Hall,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  in  relation  to  an  enterprise  for  the  Christian 
education  of  the  women  of  Liberia:  “Agreeably  to  Miss  Scott’s  re- 
quest I forward,  enclosed,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  Deed  for  ‘ All 
Saints  Hall.’  I may  here  remark  that  the  land  is  not  only  deeded,- 
but  a neat  wooden  building,  thirty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in 
width,  one  and  a half  stories  high,  is  erected  on  the  premises,  with  suit- 
able out-buildings,  faced  by  a well-cultivated  flower  garden.  There  is 
a gurgling  brook  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  in 
the  rear  a variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  giving  promise  of  good 
things  to  come.  In  every  respect,  4 All  Saints  Hall,’  at  Beulah,  is  a 
bright  spot  on  this  Continent.” 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COLONY. 

Humanity  is  greatly  cheered  by  the  progress  in  exploration,  in 
opening  channels  of  trade,  and  in  missionary  and  colonization  opera- 
tions in  Africa.  It  is  only  seven  years  since  Stanley  journeyed  down 
the  Congo  and  told  the  world  where  it  came  from,  and  already  it  is 
becoming  a route  for  travel,  and  the  sites  for  future  towns  are  fixed 
on  its  banks.  States  and  kingdoms  are  revealed,  capable  of  furnish- 
ing vast  supplies  of  the  most  valued  productions  for  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactures of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  receiving  and  consuming 
the  articles  into  which  they  may  be  wrought  by  their  superior  skill. 

" The  growing  sense  of  justice  in  Christian  nations  toward  Africa, 
creates  confidence  that  they  will  seek  to  repair  the  mighty  wrongs  of 
which  she  has  been  the  victim  ; that  their  future  commerce  with  her 
will  be  founded  upon  principles  of  just  reciprocity ; that  henceforth 
they  will  go  to  her  in  peace  and  charity,  give  to  her  the  light  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  encourage  her  to  throw  off  the  badges  of  her  shame, 
and  to  clothe  herself  in  garments  of  honor  and  of  praise.” 

The  borders  of  Africa  have  been  invaded,  but  the  interior  has 
never  been  overcome  by  conquest  or  commingled  by  immigration.  It 
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is  the  doctrine  of  this  Society,  held  from  the  beginning  and  illustrated 
by  constant  experience,  that  the  great  evils  of  Africa  can  mainly  be 
met  and  overcome  by  the  Christian  colony  under  government  of  Af- 
ricans. The  chapter  of  what  has  been  endured  and  achieved  by  its 
representatives  in  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  will  be  one 
of  imperishable  glory  in  the  annals  of  this  Society.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  days  of  early  advance  are  before  it,  and  the  speedier  suc- 
cesses of  the  near  future  will  justify  a colonizing  policy  of  the  boldest 
and  broadest  character. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  13,  1884. 

The  Sixty-Seventh  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  was  held  this  evening,  at  7.30  o’clock,  in  Foun 
dry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  President,  Hon  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  in  the  chair. 

Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises — 
including  the  reading  of  the  second  Psalm  and  prayer. 

The  President  presented  the  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Society : an  extended  abstract  of  which  had  been  printed  and 
distributed  in  the  pews. 

Rev  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D.,  delivered  the  Annual  Discourse. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the 
large  and  interested  audience  withdrew. 


Colonization  Rooms,  January  15,  1884, 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  held  to-day  at  3 o’clock  P.  M.,  agreeably  to  article  4 of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  pursuance  of  notice  published  in  the  African  Repository, 
New  York  Observer,  and  other  papers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.  D.f 
senior  Vice  President  in  attendance,  took  the  chair,  and  called  the 
Society  to  order. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  13th  inst.  and  of 
the  unprinted  parts  of  the  Minutes  of  the  annual  session  of  January 
16,  1883,  were  read,  and  the  Minutes  were  approved. 

Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
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G Addison,  D.  D.,  were  appointed  a Committee  to  nominate  the 
President  and  Vice  Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D. 
D. , for  his  able,  eloquent  and  appropriate  Discourse  delivered  at  our  Sixty-Sev^ 
enth  Anniversary,  and  that  a copy  of  it  be  requested  for  publication. 

.. Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  cordially  tendered  to  the  Pastor,  officers  and 
members  of  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  freely  proffered  use  Of 
its  commodious  house  of  worship  for  our  Anniversary. 

Mr.  Fendall,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  pre- 
ented  and  read  a report,  recommending  the  re-election  of  the  present 
President  and  Vice  Presidents,  and  nominating  as  additional  Vice 
Presidents — Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman.D.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania:  Rev. 
Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  District  of  Columbia ; Rev.  Edward 
W.  Blyden,  D.  D.,  of  Liberia,  and  Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D.,  of  New 
Y ork  ; as  follows  : — 


1838. 
1838. 
1S41 . 
1851. 
1851. 

*853- 

1854. 
1854. 
1854. 
1859. 
1861 . 
*866. 
1867. 
1869. 

1869. 

1870. 
1872. 
1672. 
1874. 
1874. 


PRESIDENT. 

18S3  HON.  JOHN  H,  B.  LATROBE. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS, 


Hon.  Henry  A.  Foster,  N.  Y.  1874. 

Hon.  James  Garland,  Virginia.  1874. 

Thomas  R.  Hazard,  Esq.,  R.  I.  1875. 
Rev.  Robert  Ryland,  D.  D..,  Ky.  1875. 
Hon.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  D.  C.  1876. 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  N.  Y.  1876. 

Rev.  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Pa.  1876. 
Rev.  James  C.  Finley,  Illinois.  1877. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Cal.  1877. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Scheiffelin,  N.  Y.  1877. 
Rev.’J.  Maclean, D.  D.  LL.  D.,  N.  J.  1878. 
Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle,  Wis.  1878. 

Samuel  A.  Crozer,  Esq.,  Pa.  1880. 

Hon.  Fred.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J.  1880. 
Rev.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime, D.  D.,N.Y.  1881. 
Robert  Arthington,  Esq.,  England.  1882. 
Rev. Edward  P. Humphrey, D.  D,Ky.  1884. 
Harvey  Lindsly,M.  D.,LL.  D.,D.  C.  1884. 


Rev.  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster, D.D.,  Mass.  1884. 
Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Stevens, D.  D.,Pa.  1884. 


Hon.  Eli  K.  Price,  Pennsylvania. 

Rt.  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell, D.  D.,  O. 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  D.D.,Pa. 
Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Esq.,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.  D.  Pa. 
Rev.  Jabez  P.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Rev.  H.  M. Turner, D.  D.,LL.  D,Ga. 
Prest.  E.  G.  Robinson,  LL.  D.,R.  I. 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Elder,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Ind. 
Admiral  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  D.  C. 
Francis  T.  King,  Esq.,  Maryland. 
Rev.  Sam’l  D.  Alexander,  D.  D.,N.  Y. 
Rev.  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,Ga. 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.,  Pa. 
Rev.  Bishop  E.G.  Andrews,  D.D,D.C. 
Rev. Edward  W.  Blyden, D.D. Liberia. 
Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D.,  N Y. 


The  figures  before  each  name  indicate  the  year  of  first  election. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  report  be  accepted  and  approved,  and  that  the  Society  elect  the  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Wm.  Coppingbr,  Secretary. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  January  ij,  1884. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Colonization 
Society  met  this  day  at  12  o’clock  m.  in  the  Colonization  Building, 
No.  450  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Ap-# 
pleton,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  to  preside ; and  at  his  request,  Rev.  John 
W.  Chickering,  D.  D.,  -ed  in  prayer. 

Mr.  William  Coppinger  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  unprinted  parts  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
and  the  Minutes  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  a telegram  from  the  President  of  the  Society, 
as  follows:  “Baltimore,  January  15,  1884.  The  inclement  weather  de- 
tains me  in  my  house  most  reluctantly.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Syle,  Mr.  Fendall  and  Rev.  Dr.  Addison  were  appointed 
a committee  on  Credentials  ; who  retired  and  subsequently  reported 
through  their  chairman  the  following  named  Delegates  appointed 
for  the  year  1 884,  viz  : 

Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. — Rev.  Samuel  E.  Apppleton*  D.  D.,  *Rev. 
William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  *Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Paddock,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Syle, 
L).  D.,  *Rev.  Edward  W.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  John  Welsh  Dulles, 
Esq. 

The  following  named  were  stated  to  be  in  attendance,  viz  : 

Life  Director. — Rev.  James  Saul,  D.  D.. 

Executive  Committee. — Hon. Peter  Parker,  Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  Reginald 
Fendall,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  Judge 
Alexander  B.  Hagner. 

Wherefhpon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  report  of  the  Commitee  on  Credentials  be  accepted  and  approved,  and 
the  gentlemen  named  be  received . 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  Rev.  John  W.  Chickering,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  William  B.  Wedgwood  be  in- 
vited to  seats  in  the  Board  and  to  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  Annual  Report  be  accepted  and  referred  to  the  standing  Committees 
according  to  its  several  topics. 


♦Not  present. 
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The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  Statement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  past  year. 

The  Treasurer  presented  and  read  his  Annual  Report — with  certi- 
ficate of  audit,  a list  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  a state- 
ment of  receipts  by  States  in  the  year  1883. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  Statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Treasurer’s  Report 
for  the  year  1883,  with  the  accompanying  annual  papers,  be  accepted,  and  that  so 
much  of  them  as  relate  to  Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  Auxiliary  Societies,  Agen- 
cies, Accounts,  Emigration,  and  Education,  be  referred  to  the  several  standing 
Committees  in  charge  of  those  subjects  respectively. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  appointed,  as  follows: — 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. — Judge  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  Rev.  Byron 
Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Committee  on  Finance. — Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  John 
Welsh  Dulles,  Esq. 

Committee  on  Auxiliary  Societies. — Judge  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  John  Welsh 
Dulles,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D., 

Committee  on  Ag-ncibs.— Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Syle,  D. 
D.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D. 

Committee  on  Accounts.— Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  John 
Welsh  Dulles  Esq., 

Committee  on  Emigration.— Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison, D.  D.,  Edward  S.  Morris, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Committee  on  Education. — Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D..  John  Welsh  Dulles 
Esq.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  Rev.  Alexander  Crummell,  D,  D.,and  Rev.  William  H.  Wilson  be  invited 
to  seats  in  the  Board  and  to  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  nominate  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  Drs.  Saul  and  Syle  and  Mr.  Morris  were  appointed  the 
Committee. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Society *vas  read: — 

Baltimore,  January  10, 1S84. 
William  Coppinger,  Esq.  Sec.  A.  C.  S. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Coppinger : 

You  will  receive  by  Express  a box  whose  contents  may  remind  you 
of  an  old  friend.  I thought  I had  gone  to  the  extreme  of  vanity 
when  I sent  you  my  photograph  for  your  office  ; nor  did  I expect  ever 
to  perpetrate  the  likeness  in  oil.  The  kindness,  however,  of  the  Di- 
rectors at  their  last  meeting,  in  my  absence,  has  tempted  me  to  use  an 
idle  accomplishment  to  this  extent,  in  the  hope  that  my  “counterfeit 
presentment’' may  recall  to  our  successors  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
of  whose  life  has  been  to  be  President  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

Most  truly  your  friend, 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe. 
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Whereupon,  the  following  letter,  in  reply,  was  approved  and  a 
copy  ordered  to  be  communicated  : — 

Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 

President  American  Colonization  Society , 

Sir  : The  receipt  of  your  Portrait  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
-events  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  which  calls 
for  formal  and  expressive  action. 

Your  coadjutors  and  friends,  dwelling  upon  the  fact  of  your  long 
membership  and  presidency,  on  the  fact  that  your  useful  life  has  been 
spared  to  continue  the  good  work  of  your  illustrious  predecessors, 
Bushrod  Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James  Madison  and  Henry 
Clay,  congratulate  you  and  themselves  that  a kind  Providence  has 
preserved,  sustained  and  supported  you  through  along  period  of  unself- 
ish usefulness  to  others  and  honor  to  yourself. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  very  much  gratified  by  }rour  gift,  and 
the  value  of  your  Portrait  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  your  own 
hand  held  the  brush  and  your  own  head  and  heart  guided  it,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  difficult  task,  transferring  on  canvas  “a  count- 
erfeit presentment”  so  closely  resembling  the  original  that  we  feel  that 
your  Portrait  will  be  more  than  the  picture  of  him  who  for  over  thirty 
years  held  the  helm.  We  feel  that  it  will  look  down  on  our  success- 
ors when  we  all  are  gathered  to  our  fathers,  will  recall  your  benevo- 
lence and  beneficence  and  inspire  them  to  emulate  your  example. 

Rev.  Dr  Saul,  chairman  of  the  special  Committee  on  Nominations, 
presented  a report  recommending  the  re-election  of  the  following: 

Secketary  and  Treasurer. — William  Coppinger,  Esq., 

Executive  Committee. — Harvey  Lindsly,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Peter  Parker, 
Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  Judge  Alexander  B.  Hagner. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  Report  be  accepted  and  approved,  and  that  the  Board  elect  the  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Committee. 

Letters  were  presented  excusing  their  absence  from  the  meeting 
from  the  following  named  Directors,  viz;  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly,  LL.  D., 
Jan.  2;  Dr.  James  Hall,  Jan.  3 ; Rev.  S.  Ireneus  Prime,  D.  D.,  Jan.  5, 
Rev.  John  Maclean,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Jan.,  12;  and  Rev.  Edward  W.  Apple- 
ton,  D.  D.,  Jan.  12;  and  from  Delegates  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Paddock,  D.  D.? 
Jan.  14,  and  Rev  William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  Jan.  14. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  Board  do  now  adjourn  to  meet  in  these  rooms  to-morrow  morning  at 
11  o'clock . 

Adjourned. 

Washington,  D C.,  January  16,  1884. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  this  morningat  the  appointed  hour  in 
the  Colonization  Building,  Rev  Dr  Appleton  in  the  chair. 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland. 

The  Minutes  of  yesterday’s  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 

Mr.  Fendall,  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Finance, 
presented  and  read  the  following  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  accept- 
ed and  approved :- 

The  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  they  have  examined  the  secur- 
ities of  the  Society  and  find  them  correct. 

Mr.  Morris,  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Agencies, 
presented  and  read  the  following  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  accept- 
ed, and  the  accompanying  resolution  was  adopted: — 

The  Committee  on  Agencies  beg  to  report  as  follows: — 

Resolved , That  the  whole  subject  of  Agencies  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  the  recommendation  that  earnest  efforts  be  made,  in  every  judicious  way,  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  Society,  by  the  employment  of  Agents— when  likely  to  be 
advantageous, by  circulars,  and  by  personal  appeals  to  friends  of  the  cause,  and  when 
practicable,  by  publications  in  the  public  press,  both  secular  and  religious.  At  the 
same  time  imparting  required  intelligence  to  the  colored  people  looking  to  Africa 
as  their  home,  impressing  upon  them  the  fact  that  in  the  cultivation  of  Liberia’s  fer. 
tile  soil  they  will  reap  a rich  harvest. 

Mr.  Fendall,  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Accounts,, 
presented  and  read  the  following  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  ac- 
cepted and  approved: — 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  have  examined  the  Treasurer’s  Account  for  the  year 
1883,  and  the  vouchers  for  the  expenditures,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Rev.  Dr.  Addison,  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Emi- 
gration, presented  a report,  which  was,  on  motion,  accepted  and  the 
recommendation  was  adopted,  viz  : — 

The  Committee  on  Emigration  respectfully  Report : That  the  lapse  of  a year  has  made 
no  change  in  the  outlook  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

We  face  the  same  old  responsibilities.  Men  are  appealing  to  us  for  passage  to  Liberia  ; 
and  every  ship  from  Liberia  brings  to  us  the  prayer  “Send  out  more  Emigrants.”  Why  do 
we  not  heed  these  appeals  wrung  from  human  hearts  by  dire  necessities  too  sad  for  words  ? 
Why  ? Because  another  cry  for  help  is  not  heeded — a long,  earnest,  almost  despairing  cry 
— the  vain  cry  of  this  Society  to  American  Christians  for  their  prayers  and  their  money  in 
this  supreme  hour  of  our  need.  We  say  to  the  African  exiles  among  us— “ Suppress  your 
noble  aspirations,  suffer  and  die  where  you  are,  and  transmit  to  your  children  woes  that 
have  cursed  and  crushed  their  fathers.”  We  say  to  poor  Liberia  — “ We  cannot  aid  you. 
Perish  unbefriended,  let  the  light  of  your  civilization  and  your  Christianity  go  out  forever.” 
And  we  are  compelled  to  say  all  this  because  there  are  no  hearts  in  Christian  America  to  re- 
spond to  our  pleadings  for  the  saddest,  the  most  touching  and  yet  most  promising  mission- 
ary venture  of  this  century. 

We  tell  the  philanthropists  and  Christians  of  this  land  that  in  our  day  no  holier  cry  for 
help  has  echoed  through  the  night  of  human  misery  than  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  out- 
raged Negro.  Last  year  the  needs  of  our  Society  were  urgent.^We  feel  that  they  are  more 
urgent  to-day.  The  rapacity  of  England’s  commercial  greed  is  destroying  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Some  forty  miles  of  her  seaboard  have  been  taken  from  her,  and  a larger  and  still 
more  valuable  part  is  threatened  with  speedy  seizure  by  the  same  Power.  And  thus  all  that 
has  been  done  on  that  Continent  by  our  benevolence  will  soon  be  swallowed  up . The  African 
Republic  will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  will  live  in  history  only  as  a dark  reproach  to  American 
Christianity.  There  must  be  a revival  of  interest  in  this  great  cause,  an  awakened  sense  of 
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obligation  to  the  despised  and  unrewarded  people  whose  right  hands  have  helped  to  rear 
the  colossal  fabric  of  our  material  prosperity.  The  despondent  heart  of  Liberia  must  be 
cheered  by  our  sympathy.  She  must  be  strengthened  by  our  benevolence.  A strong  pub- 
lic sentiment  here  must  protest  against  the  encroachments  of  England  and  arouse  our  own 
Government  to  a more  bold  and  imperative  policy  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Nation’s 
wards  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

If  Christian  men  shall  continue  to  regard  the  cause  with  the  old  cruel  indiffereece,  it 
will  soon  be  too  late  to  help  our  African  fellow-citizens  t o free  and  happy  homes  in  their 
Fatherland,  too  late  to  discharge  our  solemn  obligations  to  the  people  we  have  already  sent 
there,  and  too  late  to  aid  the  grand  enterprise  of  love  for  which  this  old  Society  has  lived 
and  worked  for  sixty-seven  years. 

Your  Committee  therefore  renew  the  recommendation  of  the  last  Report : “That  this 
great  cause  be  brought  before  the  people  and  pressed  upon  their  attention  with  renewed 
zeal  by  every  possible  agency  within  the  reach  of  the  Society’s  means.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Education,  presented  and  read  the  following  report,  which  was,  on 
motion,  accepted  and  approved: — 

The  Committee  on  Education  beg  leave  to  Report : That  they  have  examined  with  most 
gratifying  interest  the  records  for  the  past  year  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Liberia,  and 
rejoice  to  state  that  there  is  an  increasingly  intense  desire  for  the  advantages  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  youth  of  Liberia,  and  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  native 
tribes  adjacent,  and  a corresponding  demand  for  the  facilities  of  education  as  it  is  popular- 
ly understood  in  our  own  country. 

We  find  evidence  of  new  life  and  energy  in  the  events  which  have  transpired  the  last 
year  in  connection  with  the  Liberia  College.  President  Blyden  has  resumed  his  duties  in 
the  College,  after  his  protracted  absence  in  this  country.  Two  new  professors,  Messrs,. 
Stewart  and  Browne,  from  this  country,  have  been  added  to  the  faculty.  Miss  Davis,  also 
from  this  country,  has  entered  on  her  duties  in  the  Female  department  of  the  College. 
The  Institution  has  now  sixty-eight  pupils  under  its  tuition  : 16  in  the  College  proper,  34. 
in  the  Preparatory  course,  and  18  in  the  Female  department.  At  its  last  session  the  Leg- 
islature of  Liberia  established  nine  scholarships  in  the  College.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
fostering  care  of  enlightened  Christian  philanthropic  generosity,  this  Institution  may  long 
prove  a grand  light-house  of  learning  and  intelligence  on  the  coast  of  a great  Continent, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are  now  turning  with  a new  interest  and 
avidity. 

Very  encouraging  reports  also  come  to  us  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  maintained  by 
this  Society  in  that  distant  land  at  Brewerville  and  Arthington;  and  also  from  the  Gov- 
ernment schools,  which  are  said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  improving  in  facilities  and 
extending  in  the  popular  regard.  Mr.  Morris’s  school,  also  located  at  Arthington,  is  do- 
ing a noble  work.  Five  sons  of  chiefs  are  students  here  among  the  86  pupils  of  this  al- 
ready flourishing  institution.  Miss  Scott  has  also  entered  on  a very  remarkable  and  promis- 
ing enterprise  at  Beulah,  where  she  proposes  to  erect  a Seminary  for  the  education  of  girls 
—the  daughters  of  Liberia— and  the  work  has  already  progressed  with  the  most  gratifying 
results . 

The  influence  of  these  schools  upon  the  cause  of  popular  and  higher  education  must 
be  most  propitious,  and  annually  increasing.  At  the  beginning'  of  those  causes  which  are 
to  end  in  the  enlightenment,  civilization  and  Christianization  of  Africa,  they  are  the  wel- 
come harbingers  of  a glorious  fliture  among  a people  long  sitting  in  darkness,  but  whose 
light  is  sure  to  come  at  last  as  the  breaking  forth  of  the  morning. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  publication. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Rttolvtd , That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Board  are  tendered  to  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton  y 
D.  D.,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  with  which  he  has  presided  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion. 


The  Board  united  in  prayer,  led  by  Rev  Dr.  Saul,  and  then  ad- 
journed. 


Wm.  COPPINGER,  Secretary. 


THE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  METHODS  OF  AFRICA’S 
EVANGELIZATION.* 

Two  characteristics  of  the  African  are  brought  out  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us : 1st.  His  Teachableness.  The  eunuch  was  reading  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  understand, — to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth, — but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a dim  consciousness  that  he  was 
only  imperfectly  apprehending  it.  “ How  can  I,  except  some  one 
should  guide  me?  ” 2d.  His  Courtesy  and  Hospitality.  “ He  desired 

Philip  that  he  would  come  and  sit  with  him.”  Though  a man  of 
great  power  and  influence,  he  did  not  disdain  to  invite  the  wandering 
pedestrian  to  a seat  in  his  chariot ; giving  a real  and  unaffected  wel- 
come, and  placing  himself  at  his  feet ; becoming  the  guest  and  pupil, 
and  giving  the  stranger  the  place  of  host  and  instructor.  All  truth- 
ful travel  lers  in  Africa  testify  to  the  courteous  disposition  of  the  inte- 
rior natives — those  who  have  never  been  tampered  with  by  either 
Arabs  or  Europeans.  They  are  confiding,  unsuspicious,  childlike, 
hospitable,  honest,  peaceable,  and  anxious  to  learn.  Thomson,  the 
youthful  explorer,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  books 
on  Africa,  says  : “ Of  the  natives,  I have  for  the  most  part  nothing  but 
good  to  say.  In  the  majority  of  places  I found  them  peaceable.  Rarely 
did  they  attempt  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  my  way.  Almost  every- 
where I was  received  with  genuine  hospitality  and  friendship. ”t 


* Continued  from  the  January  Repository,  page  12. 

tin  the  " Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,”  a Roman  Catholic  missionary  de 
scribes  his  reception  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Kordofan  as  follows  : 

“ On  the  evening  of  the  21st  September,  1875,  I was  extremely  surprised  to  find  at 
half  a day’s'^journey  from  the  station  of  Delen,  ‘the  great  chief  of  the  Noubas  coming  to 
meet  me,  followed  by  fifty  Noubas  armed  with  fire-arms  ^nd  lances.  He  had  scarcely 
seen  me,  when  he  dismounted,  approached  my  camel,  kissed  my  hand,  saluted  me  pro- 
foundly several  times,  and  said  to  me  in  good  Arabic,  in  the  dialect  of  Kordofan  : “God 
has  sent  you'^mongst  us  ; and  behold,— we,  our  little  children,  our  wives,  our  young 
daughters,  our  oxen,  cows  sheep  and  goats,  our  houses  and  lands,  all  are  now  placed  at 
your  disposal.  You  are  our  father,  aud  we  are  your  children;  we  will  do  all  you  com- 
mand us,  and  we  shall  be  happy.”  ( Dublin  Review , April,  1881,  p.  413.) 
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The  eunuch  returned  to  his  country  with  his  heart  full  of  joy  and 
peace  and  love, — with  a new-born  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm, — 
and  became  the  founder,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
which,  through  various  trying  vicissitudes,  continues  to  this  day.  It 
has  resisted  all  attacks  from  Paganism  on  the  one  hand  and  Moham- 
medanism on  the  other.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam  had  been  car- 
ried from  Arabia  into  India  and  Palestine,  had  wrested  Egypt  and 
Northwestern  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  Christians,  had  pushed  its 
conquering  way  to  Constantinople,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Spain  ; 
but  it  was  unable  to  transcend  the  limits  of  Abyssinia.  The  Abyssin- 
ian Church  is  the  only  real  Afriean  Church  yet  founded,  whose  priests 
and  people  are  all  of  the  African  race.* 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  historians,  in  speaking  of  the  African 
Church,  seldom  mean  by  that  phrase  the  Abyssinian  Church,  which 
is  far  more  entitled  to  that  description  than  any  other.  Some  mean 
the  Church  of  Northeastern  Africa— the  church  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Origen  ; others  mean  the  Church  of  Northwestern  Africa, 
— the  church  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 

And  here  I cannot  avoid  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  continent  of 
Africa  comes  into  view  again,  in  the  case  of  these  two  churches,  as 
contributing  to  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of  humanity.  The  two 
most  wonderful and  productive  of  all  the  primitive  Christian  churches 
were  both  located  in  Africa, — namely,  the  Greek-speaking  Church,  in 
Northeastern  Africa,  and  the  Latin-speaking  Church  in  Northwestern 
Africa.  The  Latin-speaking  church  produced  those  three  great  Latin- 
Africans — Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Augustine.  Through  them  the 
Northwestern  African  Church  has  permanently  affected  all  Western 
Christendom — Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  the  New  World 
as  well  as  the  Old  Worid.  The  African  Tertullian  Latinized  the  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  West;  and  in  all  contro- 
versies on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  appeal  has  been  by 
Western  Christians  to  the  African  Cyprian ; while  no  one  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  western  theology  as  the  African  Augustine.  “ Af- 
rica, not  Rome,”  Dean  Milman  has  said,  “gave  birth  to  Latin  Chris- 
tianity.” 

Yet  this  church  was  extinguished  before  the  energy  of  the  Sara- 


* The  growing  system  of  indigenous  missionary  work  under  Bishop  Cro  wther, — the 
nascent  Church  of  the  Niger,— if  left  to  struggle  through  the  difficulties  incident  to  youth- 
ful life,  without  the  hampering  influence  of  unsympathetic  alien  oversight,  and  the  injury 
of  misplaced  praise  or  censure,  will,  in  the  next  generation,  be  a second  Abyssinian 
Church  in  aboriginal  vigor  and  permanence . 
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cens.  Why?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
fell  away  because  they  were  not  missionary  churches, — because  they 
were  not  aggressive.  But  the  reason  lies  more  on  the  surface  than 
that.  They  withered  away  because  they  had  not  much  depth  of  earth. 
They  had  not  taken  root  among  the  people  of  the  country.  Neither 
the  Western  Church  of  Carthage,  nor  the  Eastern  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  ever  a national  church, — had  ever  become  indigenous.  The 
church  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  was  Latin,  not  Punic;  the 
church  of  Origen  and  St.  Athanasius  was  Greek,  and  not  Egyptian. 

The  case  has  been  far  different  with  the  third  African  church — 
the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian.  Founded  b)'  a native,  it  took  hold  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil. 
A nd  we  have  had  very  recent  illustrations  of  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
that  church.  Only  last  year  the  Abyssinian  monarch  told  certain 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  who  sought  to  establish  them- 
selves in  his  territory,  that  he  did  not  want  either  of  them,  because  the 
Ethiopians  were  already  Christians,  and  had  held  fast  their  faith  un- 
der a strain  which  had  destroyed  that  of  more  prosperous  and  civil- 
ized peoples.  He  boasted  that  his  own  community  was  the  only  Afri- 
can church  which  had  held  fast  its  Christian  faith,  century  after 
century,  against  the  successive  onslaughts  of  heathenism  and  Moham- 
medanism. Even  the  Mohammedans  believe  in  the  irrepressible  and 
aggressive  vigor  of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  There  is  an  old  predic- 
tion among  them  that  from  Abyssinia — not  from  Russia  or  any  part 
of  Europe — will  come  the  conquerors  of  Arabia  and  the  destroyers 
of  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca.  This  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
idea  that  the  power  of  Islam  will  disappear  in  Africa,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  African  Christians,  led  by  African  teachers. 

The  105th  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  devoted  to  celebrating  the  de- 
liverance of  Mecca  from  the  Christian  King  of  Abyssinia,  who,  in  the 
year  that  Mohammed  was  born,  with  a large  army  and  some  elephants, 
marched  upon  Mecca  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Kaaba.  And 
yet  it  was  Abyssinia  that  afforded  shelter  to  the  persecuted  Muslims, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  Islam,  had  to  fly  from  Arabia  for  their  lives. 
When  Mohammed  found  that  his  few  followers  were  likely  to  be 
crushed  by  the  opposition  at  Mecca,  he  advised  their  flight  into  Abys- 
sinia ; and  there,  when  the  refugees  proved  to  the  King,  from  the 
Koran,  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God  and  believed  in 
Jesus,  they  were  protected  from  the  destruction 'which  would  have 
extinguished  Islam.*  If,  then,  the  two  principal  religions  had  not 


* This  was  the  first  Hijra,  or  Flight.  Abu’l  Feda,  the  Mohammedan  historian,  gives 
the  following  account  of  it:  “ In  the  year  626,  when  Mohammed  was  forty-five  years  old 
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their  origin  in  Africa,  yet  Africa  was  the  cradle  which  cherished  their 
helpless  infancy. 

Now  what  are  the  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
discussion  ? I conceive  they  are  : First,  That  Ethiopia  and  Ethiopi- 
ans have  ever  been  connected  with  the  divine  administration  and 
manifestations,  and  that  great  country  and  its  people  are  not  left  out 
of  the  benificent  purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

Second,  That  the  gospel,  to  be  successfully  carried  into  Africa, 
must  be  carried  by  Africans.  To  “ a man  of  Ethiopia”  must  be  en- 
trusted the  message  to  Ethiopians.  This  truth,  I believe,  is  being 
recognized  now  by  all  foreign  workers  in  Africa.  The  Mohammedans 
have  acted  upon  it  from  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the.  chief  secret  of 
their  widespread  and  increasing  influence  on  that  Continent.  The 
finest  University  for  training  the  propagators  of  their  faith  is  in  Africa. 
This  is  established  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  Ten  thousand  students  are  to- 
day gathered  under  its  roof,  preparing  to  go  out  as  missionaries  of 
the  Muslim  faith.  A celebrated  traveller  has  given  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  great  institution,  the  educational  pride  and  glory  of 
Islam  : — 

“ This  University  is  nine  hundred  years  old  (older  than  Oxford), 
and  still  flourishes  with  as  much  vigor  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Arabian  conquest.  There  I saw  collected  ten  thousand  students.  As 
one  expressed  it,  ‘ there  were  two  acres  of  turbans  ’ assembled  in  a 
vast  inclosure,  with  no  floor  but  a pavement,  and  with  a roof  over  it 
supported  by  four  hundred  columns,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  column 
a teacher  surrounded  by  his  pupils.  As  we  entered,  there  rose  a hum 
of  thousands  of  voices  reciting  the  Koran.  These  students  are  not 
only  from  Egypt,  but  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Zan- 
zibar. They  come  from  far  up  the  Nile,  from  Nubia  and  Soudan,  and 


the  Koreish  became  more  severe  in  their  persecutions.  Mohammed  therefore  gave  per- 
mission to  those  who  had  no  family,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians. 
The  first  that  went  forth  were  twelve  men  and  four  women  : among  these,  Othman,  the 
son  of  Affan,  and  his  wife  Rakia,  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God  : and  Zobeir.  the  son 
of  Awami  ; and  Othman,  the  son  of  Matani  ; and  Abdullahi,  the  son  of  Masadi  ; and  Ab- 
dul Rahman,  the  son  of  Awsi.  All  these  betook  themselves  to  the  Nagashi,  sailing  across 
the  sea,  and  dwelt  with  him.  Then  Iafar,  the  son  of  Abu  Tahlib,  went  forth  an  exile, 
whom  other  Muslims  followed,  one  after  another.  All  who  took  flight  into  the  country 
of  the  Ethiopians  were  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  besides  children  and  those 
who  were  born  there.  The  Koreish  sent  two  men  to  demand  them  - Abdu  Mahun,  son  of 
Abu  Rabia,  Amru,  son  ot  Al-Asi.  They  both  came,  therefore,  to  Al-Nagashi,  and  de- 
manded of  him  the  fugitives.  But  he  did  not  yield  them.  Then  Amru,  son  of  A1  Asi 
said,  ‘ Ask  them  what  they  have  to  say  about  Jesus.’  And  Nagashi  asked  them.  And 
they  replied  with  the  words  which  God  the  Exalted  told  them,  among  which  is  the  address, 
which  God,  through  Gabriel,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.”  {Koran,  iii.  40 — 45.) 
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from  Darfour  beyond  the  Great  Desert,  and  from  the  Western  Coast  of 

Africa They  live  on  the  charities  of  the  faithful ; and  when 

their  studies  are  ended,  those  who  are  to  be  missionaries  mount  their 
camels  and,  joining  a caravan,  cross  the  desert  and  are  lost  in  the  far 
interior  of  Africa,”  where  they  become  the  effective  propagators  of 
Islam.* 

And  this  plan  of  propagating  religion  in  Africa,  through  indigen- 
ous agency,  is  followed  by  no  Christian  church  with  greater  zeal  and 
determination  than  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  Church,  ever  ready 
to  recognize  and  utilize  those  elements  in  human  nature  which  can 
be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  is  now  every- 
where educating  Africans  for  the  African  work.  The  Dublin  Review, 
an  able  exponent  of  Roman  Catholic  thought,  said  not  long  since  : 
“ We  are  convinced  that  the  only  hopeful,  promising,  and  effective 
way  of  procedure  in  respect  to  Africa  is  that  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words,  the  conversion  of  Africa  by  the  Africa?is.  Christian 
black  settlements  ought  to  be  attempted— all  over  Africa  even,  if  need 
be,  like  the  Mohammedans  —after  the  difficult  and  costly  manner  fol- 
lowed by  Monsignore  Comboni.  The  task  is  full  of  hardship,  but  no 

other  system  will  avail Whether  it  will  be  practically  possible 

to  organize  bands  of  the  Catholic  Africano- Americans  for  the  settle- 
ment and  conversion  of  Africa — as  their  Protestant  brethren,  who  sail 
to  Liberia  in  numbers  varying  annually  from  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred, are  organized  for  that  very  purpose — remains  to  be  proved. 
Large  funds  are  required— hard  heads  and  generous  hearts  to  direct 
and  to  carry  out  such  an  enterprise ; but  genuine  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  are  divine  and  creative  forces,  and  we  must  look  for  great 
results  where  they  exist  and^re  brought  into  energetic  action.”  f 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  possesses  a number  of  native 
black  priests  ; other  natives  are  pursuing  their  theological  studies  un- 
der the  auspices  of  that  Church,  in  Africa;  and  a community  of  over 
thirty  Sisters  is  rendering  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  on 
the  West  Coast. 

A third  lesson  which  we  gather  from  the  narrative  of  the  text  is 
that,  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  Africa,  the  favor  of  men  of  influence 
is  not  to  be  despised.  While  it  is  true  that  “ not  many  noble  are 

* It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Mohammedanism  is  conquering  Africa  by  arms.  The 
school  and  the  mosque  are  the  most  common  agencies.  Richardson,  the  African  traveller, 
says,  “ I was  generally  called  a marabout  (/.  e.,  a religious  teacher)  in  the  Desert.  This 
arose  from  the  people  seeing  me  without  arms,  and  occupied  in  reading  and  writing.” 

tTlie  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Congo  river, , now  about  to  be  occupied  by  De 
Brazza,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government,  would  be  a capital  field  for  the 
settlement  and  energies  of  “ Catholic  Africano-Americans.” 
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called,”  it  is  also  true  that  in  all  ages  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have 
been  pillars  of  the  Church.  The  “ man  of  Ethiopia  ” was  “ an  eunuch 
of  great  authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had 
the  charge  of  all  her  treasure.”  Christianity  in  Africa,  so  far  as 
brought  by  Europeans,  has  only  to  a very  limited  extent  affected  the 
higher  classes ; and  this  is  why,  wherever  it  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, its  hold  has  been  so  precarious.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  Christ 
humbled  himself,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a servant,  but 
he  did  not  spring  from  the  servile  classes.  He  came  from  the  ruling 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  David’s  royal4  line.  No  great  reforms  can  be 
effected  without  enlisting  members  of  “the  household  of  Caesar.”  Re- 
forms, after  all,  come  from  above.  “ The  conversion  of  the  Russian 
nation,”  says  Dean  Stanley,  “was  effected,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Byzantine  clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  of  a Byzantine  princess.”*  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Church  in  her 
earlier  history,  it  still  remains  true  that  “ kings  have  been  her  nursing 
mothers,”  sitting  at  her  cradle  and  fostering  her  helpless  infancy. 

A fourth  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  narrative  is  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  received  patronage  from  the  taught.  The  evangelist  was  of- 
fered and  accepted,  the  hospitality  of  the  eunuch.  The  first  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  were  received  as  guests,  and  were  taken  care  of  by 
those  to  whom  they  ministered.  They  were  the  laborers  worthy  of 
their  hire.  They  were  not  the  dispensers  of  worldly  patronage.  They 
imparted  of  their  spiritual  things,  while  they  received  of  the  temporal 
things  of  those  among  whom  they  labored. 

When  Stanley  wrote  his  famous  letter  from  Uganda, -which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  for  November,  1875,  asking  for 
missionsaries  to  be  sent  to  Mtesa,  he  suggested  such  an  outfit  for  the 
missionary  as  would  suit  a trading  expedition.  It  may  be  that  every- 
thing he  recommended  was  necessary  for  Europeans  going  to  a new, 
difficult,  and  unhealthy  country ; but  many  of  the  articles  hardly 
seemed  in  keeping  with  that  spirit  which  enjoined  it  upon  the  first 
missionaries  to  take  “neither  purse  nor  scrip.” 

It  is  possible  that  where  the  gospel  has  taken  root,  and  the 
Church  has  been  established,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  its  spirit,  or 
with  the  service  of  God,  that  outward  magnificence  should  be  an  ac- 
companiment of  worship.  It  may  be  at  times  a duty  to  bring  of  our 
best,  and  lay  it  in  that  form  at  the  feet  of  our  Maker.  David  would  not 
offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  cost  him  nothing. ' It  was  among 
the  excellent  qualities  of  the  early  Romans,  and  noted  by  one  of  their 
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historians,  that  they  were  magnificent  in  the  worship  of  their  gods 
( magnifici  suppliciis  deoruni).  And  when  the  stranger  from  distant 
and  primitive  countries  visits  this  land,  he  cannot  help  admiring  the 
wonderful  triumphs  of  architecture  as  displayed  in  the  splendid  and 
costly  structures  you  have  erected  for  the  worship  of  God. 

But  these  are  not  the  conditions  of  the  spread  of  eternal  truth 
among  a primitive  people.  We  must  go  practically  without  purse  or 
scrip ; and  after  the  truth  pure  and  simple  has  made  its  way,  then  in 
the  process  of  its  growth,  and  in  the  course  of  its  development,  it  may 
take  to  itself  aesthetic  forms  according  to  the  genius  of  its  recipients. 

The  true  principle  is  simplicity  in  those  who  bring  the  glad 
tidings.  Herein  lies  another  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Mohamme- 
den  missionaries  in  Africa.  In  going  from  town  to  town  and  village 
to  village  they  go  simply  as  the  bearers  of  God’s  truth.  They  take 
their  mats  or  their  skins,  and  their  manuscripts,  and  are  followed  by 
their  pupils,  who,  in  every  new  pagan  town,  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
school  and  congregation.  These  preachers  are  the  receivers,  not  the 
dispensers,  of  charity.  I have  met,  in  my  travels  in  the  interior  of 
Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  missionaries  from  Kairawan,  Cairo,  Mo- 
rocco, with  nothmg — dependent  for  their  daily  food  upon  those  whom 
they  instructed ; and  I have  had  the  humiliating  privilege  of  being 
benefactor  to  some  of  these  self-denying  men,  as  missionary  to  mis- 
sionary. 

The  other  system — that  now  pursued  by  foreign  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable — of  being  the  patrons  of 
their  disciples,  is  beset  with  dangers  and  temptations.  There  is  the 
danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  injudiciously  patronizing — not  in  the 
sense  of  assisting,  simply,  but  in  the  sense  of  pauperizing — the  native 
converts,  and  begetting  in  tfiem  a spirit  of  dependence  and  servility ; 
and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temptation  to  the  missionary  to 
become  proud,  supercilious,  and  dictatorial.  There  was  sound  philos- 
ophy, founded  upon  an  absolute  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the 
direction  given  by  Christ  to  the  first  missionaries,  when  he  com- 
manded them  to  take  “ neither  purse  nor  scrip.”  But  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  European  missionary  to  practice  this  sort  of  self-denial* 
when  to  keep  his  health,  energy,  and  life  on  that  Continent,  he  must 
not  be  too  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  ? This,  again,  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  “the  man  of  Ethiopia  ” for  the  work  in  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians.  The  Negro  missionary,  born  and  brought  up  in  for- 
eign countries,  is,  to  a large  extent,  in  the  position  of  the  foreigner  ; 
but  he  has  the  advantage  of  physical  adaptation,  which  gives  the  op- 
portunity for  protracted  labor ; and,  from  the  unfailing  and  indelible 
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instincts  of  race,  he  can  more  fully  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple ; and,  meeting  with  an  unsuppressed  and  untrammeled  response, 
can  arrive  at  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  novel  questions  ; as 
from  time  to  time  they  arise.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  train  the  thor- 
oughly indigenous  elements,  who  will  rise  up  and  lay  deeper  founda- 
tions, and  give  more  continuous  impulse  to  the  truth  which  he  has 
introduced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  American  Negroes,  who  have  gone 
to  Africa  from  this  country,  have  been  able  to  do  a great  and  perma- 
nent work  there  ; and  it  is  in  this  way,  and  even  more  effectively,  that 
the  thousands  now  being  trained  in  this  conntry — at  Lincoln,  Fisk^ 
Hampton,  Atlanta,  Biddle,  and  other  institutions — will  accomplish 
wonders  for  the  evangelization  and  civilization  of  th«  land  of  their 
fathers. 

A fifth  point,  to  be  observed  in  the  narrative,  is  the  absence  of  all 
forms,  the  freedom  from  pomp  and  circumstance,  which  attended  the 
conversion  of  the  eunuch.  He  had  been  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
sacred  associations,  and  was  probably  there  during  the  exciting  times 
of  the  crucifixion,  of  the  Pentecostal  manifestation,  and  of  the  accu- 
sation and  murder  of  Stephen  ; but  his  attention  was  not  drawn  to  the 
new  revelation.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  much  engrossed  by  the  novel 
sights  he  was  daily  witnessing  in  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  execution  of  felons,  the  demonstration  of  fanatics,  or 
the  stoning  of  a blasphemer.  Or,  perhaps,  his  earnest  and  inquiring 
mind  had  been  perplexed  by  the  endless  discussions  of  the  Sadducees 
and  Scribes  : the  one  denying  the  existence  of  everything  spiritual,  of 
everything  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  senses — the  ag- 
nostics of  the  day  ; the  other  spending  their  time  in  investigating  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture,  and  failing  to  catch  its  spirit;  while  another 
party  made  broad  their  phylacteries,  lengthened  their  prayers,  and 
multiplied  their  fasts,  insisting  that  that  was  the  true  religion.  And, 
no  doubt,  bearing  in  mind  the  disputations  he  had  heard  concerning 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  he  availed  himself  of  those  hours  of  si- 
lence, while  passing  through  the  desert,  to  read  for  himself  the  sacred 
pages,  and  “ he  read  the  prophet  Esaias.”  Here  was  a mind  anxious- 
ly seeking  the  truth,  and  his  effort  was  not  to  be  in  vain.  “ Wher- 
ever a great  problem  of  the  human  spirit  is  growing  towards  its  solu- 
tion, and  the  soil  of  humanity  is  prepared  for  new  seed  from  heaven^ 
God  sends  his  chosen  creature  to  proclaim  the  truth  which  brings  the 
light.”  Philip  was  directed  to  “ arise  and  go  toward  the  south,  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert!' 
And  there,  in  that  solitude,  the  truth  was  revealed  to  the  inquiring 
eunuch.  There  was  nothing  to  distract  the  mind  or  distort  the  im- 
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pression  received.  When  he  reached  his  home  there  would  be  only 
the  three  things  to  remember — the  Word,  the  Evangelist , the  Desert . 
With  nothing  but  the  air  around  them,  the  freedom  of  whose  motion 
represented  the  Spirit’s  influence,  blowing  where  it  listeth — and  the 
sunlight,  emblem  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  was  rising  to 
illumine  the  new  way  on  which  the  eunuch  was  entering — Philip 
‘•preached  unto  him  Jesus.”  There  was  no  form,  no  ritual,  no  litur- 
gy, no  action,  no  rites.  A new  spirit  was  coming  upon  Ethiopia,  and 
it  would  create  new  forms  for  itself.  This  I take  to  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  eunuch’s  admission  into 
the  Christian  Church  ; and  the  incident  furnishes  a most  instructive 
commentary  ■«on  the  words  of  Christ,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
“ cometh  not  with  observation  ” or  outward  show.  The  hour  liad 
come  when  the  worship  of  the  Father  was  to  be  confined  neither  to 
holy  mountain  nor  holy  city;  therefore  the  new  religion  was  impart- 
ed to  him  who  was  to  represent  it  in  a new  country,  divested  of  forms 
and  elaborate  ceremony,  in  the  freedom  and  silence  of  the  desert. 

The  next  lesson  we  gather  from  this  interesting  narrative  is  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  is  the  regenerating  power  by 
which  Africa  is  to  be  reclaimed  —the  simple  story  of  the  Cross, 

Observe  now,  in  conclusion,  the  simplicity  of  the  confession  re- 
quired of  the  eunuch.  “What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized?”  he 
asked,  in  his  anxiety  to  take  upon  himself  the  obligation  of  member- 
ship in  the  new  Church.  The  reply  of  the  evangelist  was,  “ If  thou  • 
believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.”  We  have  no  hard  condi- 
tion there,  no  insisting  upon  difficult  dogmas.  Well,  what  was  he  to 
believe?  We  have  it  in  the  prompt  answer  of  the  eunuch.  “ I be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  is  th£  Son  of  God.”  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  faith  which, 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  flesh  and  blood  do  not  reveal,  and  upon  which 
the  Church  is  founded,  This  was  the  one  essential  article  of  faith  in 
the  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  the  radical  idea,  the  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  system  ; and  it  is  the  only  influence  that  has  power  to  re- 
form the  world. 

I need  not  stop  here  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
the  progress  of  the  truth  in  Africa  has  been  the  constant  desire  to 
give  prominence  to  deductions  made  by  men  from  the  great  facts  of 
revelation,  instead  of  lifting  up  Christ,  and  believing  the  words  that 
he  spoke  unto  his  disciples  : “ I,  if  I be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me ; ” “ Learn  of  me,  for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls;  ” “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.”  These  are  the  words  that 
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bring  light  and  beauty  and  encouragement  and  strength  to  the  be- 
nighted. Instruct  them  by  the  simple  teachings  of  Christ — the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Instruct  them  by  the 
simple  method  of  Christ.  He  moved  through  the  ordinary  life  of 
men,  and  drew  his  teachings  from  everything  he  saw — the  sower  and 
the  seed,  the  field,  the  fisherman,  the  boat,  the  rain  that  fell,  the  ways 
of  the  sheep,  the  vine  and  the  branches.  Through  all  these  he  taught 
his  disciples,  and  brought  instruction  and  refreshment  to  their  souls, 
illustrating  by  his  surroundings — by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field — the  tender  care  of  God  the  Father  over  all  His 
children.  This  is  the  teaching  that  will  save  men  of  all  races  and 
climes — adapted  to  men  in  the  lowest  stages  of  society,  and  adapted 
to  men  in  the  highest  walks  of  life.  “ For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  wnosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 


ENCOURAGING  EVIDENCES. 

The  late  sessions  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  leading  proceedings  of  which  are  given  in  the  present  Repository, 
were  characterized  by  a very  cheerful  spirit.  The  wide-spread  efforts 
for  the  opening  of  Africa ; the  constantly  improving  quality  of  the  many 
thousands  of  voluntary  applicants  for  homes  in  Liberia ; the  steady 
growth  of  that  Republic,  and  its  marked  elevating  effects  on  the  neigh- 
boring Aborigines,  and  the  enlarged  and  advanced  educational  facilities 
afforded  by  the  College  at  Monrovia  and  the  schools  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Government,  were  deemed  hopeful  and  encouraging  eviden- 
ces of  the  importance  of  African  Colonization.  It  is  deemed  highly 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  Liberia  that  the  region  of  Cape  Palmas 
should  be  settled  without  delay;  and  an  appeal  to  philanthropists  to 
contribute  for  the  purpose,  was  authorized. 


NAVAL  STEAMER  ON  THE  AFRICAN  COAST. 

The  public  generally,  and  particularly  those  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  American  commerce,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  Navy  Department  to  keep  a Naval  steamer  constantly 
on  the  West  CQast  of  Africa,  to  give  protection  to  our  growing  trade 
in  that  quarter.  This  is  a timely  and  politic  movement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  one  from  which  large  returns  may 
be  expected. 


Liberia  and  the  Native  Tribes , 
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HELP  CALLED  FOR. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  present  pressing  need  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  for  funds  to  send  and  establish  worthy  people  of 
color  in  Liberia,  and  through  their  agency  to  plant  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  an  important  and  commanding  portion  of  Western 
Africa,  as  made  known  in  the  late  annual  Report  of  the  Society  and 
the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  given  in  this  number. 

AFFAIRS  IN  LIBERIA. 

Hon.  Hilary  R.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  inaugurated  President  of 
Liberia,  at  Monrovia,  7th  January,  is  the  first  native  Liberian  who 
has  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency.  A number  of  native  chiefs  and 
their  people  came  many  miles  from  the  interior  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Johnson  is  considered,  by  natural  ability,  education 
and  experience,  admirably  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high 
position. 

C.  T.  O.  King,  Esq.,  a native  African,  was  by  a large  popular  vote 
chosen  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Monrovia  on  the  14th  January,  for  two 
years. 

The  desire  is  becoming  general  among  the  Aborigines  and  along 
the  Coast  to  share  with  the  Americo-Liberians  in  the  privileges  and 
burdens  of  civilized  government,  and  the  latter,  returned  exiles,  are 
feeling  more  and  more  the  truth  that  they  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  natives  to  build  up  a powerful  nation  in  Western  Africa. 

The  Legislature  had  passed  a law  for  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  each  of  the  three  leeward  Counties,  and  making  for  their 
support  an  annual  grant  of  $2,000. 

The  bark  Monrovia  arrived  out  8th  January  with  emigrants  sent 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  One  of  her  passengers 
writes — “ We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  country.  We  have  not 
the  tongue  to  express  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  this  land,  and  can  only  say  “ Come  and  see.  ” 


LIBERIA  AND  THE  NATIVE  TRIBES. 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  LIBERIA 
Perhaps  the  most  important  question  before  the  Liberian  public 
of  to-day  is  that  of  the  Aborigines.  By  some  chance  our  public  men 
and  statisticians  have  put  down  the  population  of  Liberia  at  25,000 
Americo-Liberians  and  700,000  Aborigines,  and  this,  too,  at  a time 
when  the  Republic  did  not  embrace  such  a wide  extent  of  territory 
as  she  does  to-day. 
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Reckoning  from  all  points,  we  can  scarcely  lay  the  Aboriginal  pop-, 
ulation  of  the  Republic  at  a smaller  figure  than  one  million  and  a 
half.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? How  are  they  to  be  assimilated 
alike  best  and  earnest  into  our  body  political  and  religious?  How  are 
those  great  numbers  to  be  utilized  for  the  practical  working  of  the 
Government  ? How  are  they  to  become  citizens,  supporters  and  co-. 
workers  in  building  up  the  Liberian  Negro  nationality  ? 

Some  of  our  leading  men  think  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  are 
to  be  met  by  planting  a belt  of  settlements  of  American  immigrants 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Some  again  think  that  we 
are  to  incorporate  them  into  the  body-politic  at  once.  Some  still  put 
forth  the  theory  that  marriages  with  the  Aborigines  should  be  more 
generally  promoted  by  the  American  immigrants.  Others  think  that 
the  children  only  are  the  legitimate  Aboriginal  element  to  be  acted 
upon,  that  they  should  be  taken  from  their  tribe  and  country  and  ap- 
prenticed to  the  American  immigrants  for  a term  of  years. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  recent  legislation  in  this 
Republic  is  the  increased  facilities  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Ab- 
original tribes  for  actual  representation  in  the  National  Legislature  of 
Liberia. 

The  Schieffelin  Expedition  to  the  interior  of  Liberia,  conducted 
by  our  able  and  intrepid  explorer,  B.  J.  K.  Anderson,  Esq.,  and  others* 
first  turned  public  attention  to  the  advantages  of  having  a proper  un-. 
derstanding  with  the  leading  tribes  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce,  if  nothing  else,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1873,  which,  besides  providing  for  the  dispatch  of  expeditions  to  the 
interior  of  the  several  counties  to  open  up  commercial  relations  with 
the  Aborigines  and  to  examine  and  report  on  the  country  visited,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  chiefs  from  the  different  districts  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  Coast  should  be  invited  by  the  President  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  each  year,  and  to  sit  in  each  branch  as  referees  and 
advisers  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  or  affecting  the  particular  lo- 
cality to  which  said  chief  belonged. 

LTnder  this  Act  several  chiefs  were  invited,  and  attended  subse- 
quent sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  session  of  1879 — 80  a joint  resolution  was  presented 
by  Senator  Ross  of  Sinoe,  to  regulate  the  title  and  privilege  of  the  Ab- 
original representatives  in  the  National  Legislature.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  during  the  next  session  after  a long  debate.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,  each  native  tribe  that  submitted  to  the  laws 
of  the  Republic  and  desires  or  shows  a disposition  to  be  incorporated 
as  citizens  of  this  Republic,  shall  have  the  right  to  send  a represents 
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ative  to  the  legislature.  They  are  to  be  styled  Delegates.  They  have 
a right  to  vote  in  all  matters  purely  aboriginal. 

The  policy  which  has  dictated  the  legislation  we  have  just  refer- 
red to  cannot  but  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  future  relations 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  population  of  Liberia,  and  the  ultimate 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  citizens  who  introduced  and  advanced  such  a measure  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  foresight  in  conferring  upon  their  country 
very  important  benefits  at  no  distant  day  ; provided  their  large  views 
are  liberally  interpreted,  construed  and  improved  upon  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  power. 

It  is  -§  dead  certainty  that  these  vast  Aboriginal  hordes  among  the 
trackless  wilds  of  our  virgin  forests,-  from  the  Shebar  on  the  north- 
west to  San  Pedro  on  the  south-east,  from  the  resounding  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  in  our  front  to  the  far  distant  Medina,  cradled  near  the 
base  of  the  towering  Kong  in  our  rear — are  to  be  reclaimed,  and  that 
speedily,  or  else  it  may  be  forever  too  late  for  Liberia — the  Liberia  we 
so  fondly  love  and  call  our  own. 

We  live  indeed  in  a peculiar  age,  great  changes  are  taking  place 
in  all  the  earth  ; the  ball  of  revolution  is  moving  and  the  present  age 
is  one  of  light  and  progress. 


FINDING  NEW  HOMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Your  “Carolina  special,”  published  a few  evenings  since,  corro- 
borates the  testimony  that  reaches  us  from  many  quarters,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is,  without  question,  a “feeling  of  unrest  among  the  color- 
ed people”  which  manifests  itself  in  organized  efforts  to  emigrate — 
though  some  count  it  as  no  more  than  a vagrant  disposition  to  roam- 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  unquestionably  among  the  Negroes  much  of 
that  “unrest”  which  seeks  the  bettering  of  their  condition  ; and  in  the 
minds  of  a portion  of  those  so  affected  there  are  aspirations  for  a kind 
and  degree  of  free  action  which  cannot— at  the  least,  will  not — be  at- 
tained by  the  present  generation  in  this  country. 

They  are,  like  the  men  of  the  Mayflower,  not  content  to  dwell 
forever  in  the  midst  of  strife,  contention  and  disabilities,  though  the 
vast  majority  of  their  people  may  prefer  to  hold  on  to  their  American 
heritage,  with  all  its  drawbacks. 

These  few,  however,  are  under  the  influence  of  a “noble  impa- 
tience,” and  long  for  a field  where  their  energies  may  develop  untram- 
melled. For  such  energies  colonization  is  the  natural  outlet;  and  ac- 
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cordingly  the  desk  of  our  Secretary  in  Washington  is  piled  up  with 
applications  which  are  at  once  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  our  under- 
taking. 

The  applicants  are  so  many,  the  task  ol  sifting  out  the  most 
suitable  ones  is  so  difficult,  the  funds  at  our  command  are  so  limitedi 
and  the  prospect  of  getting  adequate  aid  from  Congress  so  distant, 
that  it  requires  all  the  philosophy — let  me  say,  philanthropy — of  sober 
conviction  and  far-reaching  determination,  to  keep  one  from  pausing 
in  the  good  work  of  building  up  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  that  free 
Christian  Negro  nationality  now  called  Liberia.  But  that  is  the  thing 
to  be  done;  and  the  solid  steady  old  Society  that  has  held  its  own, 
hrough  evil  report  and  good  report,  in  sixty-seven  years,  is  the  instru- 
mentality that  is  going  to  do  it. 

The  admirable  address  delivered  in  Washington  last  Sunday  week, 
by  our  well-esteemed  and  gifted  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  left 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  the  worthiness  of  our  ob- 
ject, or  the  wisdom  of  our  plan  of  operations. 

The  work  will  go  on,  and  the  end  will  be  achieved  beyond  doubt; 
the  principal  question  for  us  is,  Who  shall  have  the  honor  of  taking 
part  in  its  accomplishment?  Our  list  of  worthies,  in  the  past  genera- 
tion, who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  in  their  day,  is  a noble  one. 
Monroe,  Clay,  White,  Marshall,  Ralston,  Crozer,  Malcom,  Freling- 
huvsen,  Stockton,  Skinner,  Short, ’Cresson, — these  are  a few  of  those 
who  have  passed  away,  leaving  their  mark  behind  them,  and  now  it 
becomes  those  on  whom  their  mantles  have  fallen  to  see  to  it,  “Ne 
Republica  quid  detrimenti  cafteret.”  The  Roman  Senate  never  exhibi- 
ted more  nobility  of  thought  and  feeling  than  when  it  decreed  a “tri- 
umph” to  one  of  its  Generals,  not  on  account  of  any  victory  he  had 
won,  but  “because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic.”  Our  hope 
is  that  the  newly-elected  President  of  Liberia — himself  a true  Liberian, 
born  and  bred — will  prove  a man  of  this  stamp;  and  that  not  only  will 
he  have,  as  now,  some  500  miles  of  seaboard  where  no  slave-dealing  is 
permitted,  but  that  he  may  see  native  tribes  of  the  interior  coming  in 
to  annex  themselves  to  the  Republic,  and  so  to  extend  effectively  its 
power  and  influence. 

This  is  the  outlook,  as  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Parent 
Society  in  Washington,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Auxiliary  gladly  shares 
in  these  views  and  accepts  their  responsibilities.  To  civilize  and 
Christianize  are  our  avowed  objects,  and  they  are  kept  steadily  in  view. 
Legitimate  commerce  is  developing,  means  of  communication  are  mul- 
tiplying, education  is  advancing,  and  there  are  difficulties  enough  re- 
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maining  to  develop  the  energies  of  a people  who  must  learn  to  mould 
their  own  destinies. 

If  Congress  would  send  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  settle  the  best 
route  from  the  seacoast  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Niger,  it  would  be  a 
benefaction. 

Edward  W.  Syle, 

Secretary  Pennsylvania  Colonizatio?i  Society. 
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New  Britain.  A friend ... 

New  Haven.  R.  S.  Fellowes 
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ington — 
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2000  00  j Donations ...  ........  2174  00 

For  African  Repository 1900 

Emigrants  toward  passage 75  00 

| Rent  of  Colonization  Building 66  00 

Total  receipts  in  January . . .$2234  00 
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